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LABOR’S SOLIDARITY 
j;HEREVER the 
banner of civiliza- 
tion has been un- 
furled you will 
find modern in- 
dustry in some 
stage of its devel- 
opment and or- 
ganizations of the workers trying 
to better their conditions. Not 
confined by any boundary lines of 
nations the workers of the world 
are advancing in solid ranks to- 
ward their emancipation. 

It matters not that they may be 
persecuted and their paths made 
rough and rocky, and that in some 
countries all the powers of govern- 
ment are called into fight to crush 
them, onward they march. Called 
into being by the desire of man- 
kind to better its condition, as well 
as a desire for world betterment, 
which could not be satisfied in any 
other way, and ever urged on by 
modern industry, the movement 
receives increased momentum at 
every fresh assault. 

In far Australia, New Zealand, 
India, Asia, Africa, wherever the 
eye of man can discern the wheels 
of industry, there we find the 
workers massing in solid phalanx 
to wrest from the masters a little 
more of the products of their toil. 

Profits is one end of industry, 
wages the other, and wherever we 
find these we find the need of labor 
organizations. Unions form the 
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bulwark behind which the workers 
fight collectively for their rights. 
Labor as such recognizes neither 
creed, color, race or nation, but 
wherever the brain and muscle of 
man, woman or child is required to 
create wealth or aid in the develop- 
ment of land or industry, there it 
stands organizing and educating 
that there may be better condi- 
tions. 

It is an encouraging thought 
that, no matter what difficulties we 
may encounter in our efforts to.or- 


ganize our fellow-workers in this 
country, we are not alone in the 
fight. Men and women are striv- 
ing just as conscientiously in other 
sections of the world, making the 
same efforts and reaping the same 
rewards with the same ultimate 
object in view. And it is in this 
internationality of labor’s inter- 
ests that our chief hope for the fu- 
ture lies. As the education and or- 
ganization of the workers of other 
countries progresses so the field 
narrows for the exploiters of cheap 
labor.—Iron City Trades Journal. 





LABOR MOVEMENT WILL TRIUMPH 


OWN the ages file 
the crowds of com- 
mon people, so pa- 


tiently, so unob- 
trusively, so sub- 
missively that 





dumb pain catches 
the heart in re- 
sponse to the human tragedy and 
pain of the dwarfed lives and sup- 
pressed powers. Though the march 
of the world’s toilers hurts with its 
pain and its pathos, yet it brings 
cheer, gladness, and encourage- 
ment. Today, though the common 
people dig and delve, go down into 
dark and weary places, do the work 
necessary to the intricate organi- 
zations that supply social needs, 
yet many of them are able, com- 
fortable and happy past the con- 
ception of former ages. And how? 
The labor movement. 

In some guise, with varying 
ideals, the labor movement has ex- 
isted wherever there has been need 
and oppression of the workers. It 
has led them up from slavery to 
freedom, through the gate of free- 
dom upon the infinite possibilities 
of free life that stretch far, far 
away in the unfathomed future. 

And what is this labor move- 
ment? It is a living thing with 
soul and spirit, and a personality 
all its own. Those that are weary 


and heavy-laden cast their burdens 
upon it, straighten the bent back 
and ease the aching muscles. In 
new-found freedom they look up 
—and see the higher levels and 
purer heights just beyond. Men 
and women that hunger and thirst 
stretch out their hands and receive 
that which satisfies the present 
physical needs. As the pangs of 
distress become less sore, mind and 
heart are freed of the burden of 
existence, ready for the things of 
the spirit. Those made restless 
and alert by unsatisfied longing 
turn to this great human move- 
ment and there find a response to 
their craving for something that 
is true and honest, practical, yet 
idealistic. 

To keep full and strong this tide 
of energy, to rouse the purpose and 
determination to strive for yet 
more and more, is the great pur- 
pose of Labor Day. Let the work- 
ers meet together, review the 
things done, realize the mistakes 
and the victories, take counsel with 
each other, to inspire to press on- 
ward and upward. 

Now more than two million 
strong, the trade union movement 
of America is a great force in the 
forward movement for human 
progress and welfare. Increased 
members and power bring in- 
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creased responsibility. The labor 
movement will bear the responsi- 
bility with dignity and wisdom be- 
fitting its high ideals and pur- 
poses; it will meet opposition and 
many obstacles in its struggle for 
the abolition of wrong, for the at- 
tainment of right, for the estab- 


lishment of human brotherhood. 

But the organized labor move- 
ment will win; it must not, it can 
not fail. The triumph of labor for 
justice and humanity is assured. 
It is written not only in the stars, 
but also in the hearts and minds 
of the masses.—Gompers. 


WORKING CLASS SAVED UNION 


when- 
wher- 


HE unions, 
ever and 
ever there has 
been a_ struggle 
for more of liber- 
ty, and for real 
human. better- 
ment, have al- 
the right side of 
Probably no bet- 





Ways been on 

these questions. 
ter illustration of this can be found 
than the condition existing during 


the Civil war. At that time a 
large proportion of the cotton 
goods of the world was made in 
England. The cotton came from 
our Southern States. As the war 
progressed, the cotton mills of 
England had to shut down for lack 
of material. The manufacturers 
used every influence within their 
reach to force the British govern- 
ment to recognize the belligerency 
of the Southern Confederacy. The 
workers and their families were 
starving, and many starved to 
death. They were in the direst 
need and poverty that can possibly 
be imagined, and yet they held 
mass meetings through the cotton 
districts of England, and boldly de- 
clared that they preferred to 
starve rather than to have their 
country take a stand for human 
slavery by recognizing the Confed- 
eracy. They sent their committees 
to London, to the prime minister 
and to those in authority, and gave 
them to understand that cotton 
brought from this country would 
not be worked by them. How great 
an influence this may have had 


upon the final determination of the 
Civil war, no man ean tell, but that 
its influence was on the side of 
righteousness, of the well-being of 
humanity, is not open to question. 
Incidents by the score, not of such 
a noted character, but embodying 
the same principles, can be found 
all through the history of trade 
unionism. 

The unions strike when their 
demands for better conditions re- 
ceive no consideration at the hands 
of employers. For this we are 
often condemned, and yet it is un- 
questionably a fact that strikes 
are effective in increasing wages, 
and as increased wages are con- 
ducive to human uplift, strikes 
certainly are not lacking in ethical 
principles. We do not strike sim- 
ply for the fun of it. We strike 
because we want to live better than 
we have been living. We do not 
strike without first having under- 
taken to secure better conditions 
without a strike. In all cases that 
have come under my observation 
the unions first present their de- 
mands to the employers and ask 
for a conference, in order to secure 
an adjustment, and when the con- 
ference is conceded, a settlement 
generally follows without strike; 
but where we are told there is 
nothing to be considered, we use 
the only weapon we have, that is, 
to cease work, and what this has 
done for the working people in the 
way of real, substantial benefit, 
can never be computed. I have 
watched with considerable interest 
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for a number of years the work of 
the teachers’ organizations of our 
country, and in my judgment the 
one thing above all others which 
their organizations lack is that 
they do not stand for a minimum 
wage for all teachers, below which 
none shall work, and I suggest for 
their consideration the advisabil- 
ity of imitating the trade unions 
in their demand for a living wage. 

Our unions stand, with other 
classes of our people, for free 
speech and free press. Regarding 
the efforts of some classes of our 
people to restrain men and women 
from freely expressing their views, 
we know from a knowledge of hu- 
manity that such efforts, instead 
of restraining that which is hurt- 
ful, really promote it. If men and 
women have ideas, and through 
free speech they are permitted to 
give vent to them, they are not so 
likely to express themselves in 
some anarchistic way. 

Right 
more and more universal. There 
is certainly no reason why any one 
should be pessimistic. Righteous- 
ness does prevail where iniquity 


is continually becoming 


formerly held sway. Men are be- 
ginning to understand, and to live 
up to their understanding, that 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation,” 
and that “Sin is a reproach to any 
people.” | 

I think I have said enough to in- 
dicate my belief at least in the eth- 
ical character of the modern labor 
movement. I do not claim that it 
has never made mistakes or that 
its members have never’ been 
guilty of wrongdoing. I maintain, 
however, that its general tendency 
is along the line of real and sub- 
stantial uplift, and that real prog- 
ress is being made in that direc- 
tion because of the existence of 
the modern trade union. We are 
sure that the brotherhood of man 
is being promoted by the work the 
unions are performing, and that 
sometime, when the history of our 
day is written, trade unions will be 
recognized as ethical forces pro- 
moting the science of human duty. 


“For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 
That man to man, the warld o’er 
Shall brothers be, for a’ that.” 





FUTURE BELONGS 


9HE  ever-constant 
plea for the fu- 
ture of unionism 
throughout the 
world is organiza- 
tion. An organi- 
zation is the con- 
structive, the de- 
fensive, the controlling force of the 
world. It is the warp and the 
wool of our political and religious 
as well as the social and business 
life. We look and behold the 
world is a marvelous realization of 
organization—the universe is of 
which the world is but a small 
part, is an illustration of divinity 
of organization and the exemplifi- 
cation, as David, the Psalmist, ut- 








TO THE WORKERS 


tered in that famous psalm: “The 
Heavens declare the glory of God 
and the firmament showeth His 
handiwork. Day after day utter- 
eth speech and night showeth 
knowledge.” 

Organization is the systemiza- 
tion of the invisible yet a very ma- 
terial bonding cement, the great- 
est force for good or evil that the 
world possess. Again we repeat 
that organization is the govern- 
ment’s backbone of armies, col- 
leges, parliaments, political par- 
ties of churches, business enter- 
prises of whatever nature, social 
and moral intercourses as well as 
the humble and palatial home. 

We repeat, the finer and more 
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perfect the organization the more 
perceptible the progress of the in- 
habitants as the progress of the 
world is hitched upon organization, 
every individual member of the 
union are subjects of organization. 
If we ever attain any higher ideals, 
any more profit-sharing business 
or employment, ever reap a divi- 
dend, or a reasonable compensa- 
tion for labor performed this must 
and only can be accomplished by 
nature’s inexorable law, which is 
to be organized. 

We will admit that organization 
has been in a crude state, but with 
each day’s succession it is reaching 
nearer and nearer the perfect. 


The idea that we are endeavor- 
ing to bring to the attention of the 
readers throughout the world is 
that it is impossible to cause us to 
think in one direction. This is the 
common ground that all may stand 
on and the power of numbers gives 
force to the accepted decision. 

Let us begin now to co-operate; 
let us see how lasting the results 
will be; let us be intimate, and let 
us destroy the suspicion that you 
are getting the benefits and I am 
not. Remember that if organiza- 
tion proved nothing more than the 
word implies this would solve one 
of the greatest objects that we, as 
loyal unionists, represent.—Iron 
City Trades Journal. 





LABOR THE LIFE OF THE RACE 


HE emancipation 
of labor is essen- 
tial to the free- 
dom of humanity. 
The struggle for 
freedom is the his- 
tory of the race; 
the fruit of the 
struggle, the development of man. 
The civilization of Egypt, Persia, 
3abylon, Rome, Greece, Assyria 
and other ancient nations, and the 
royal robbers and privileged para- 
sites that ruled over them, had 
their day and passed away with 
the wretched slaves who built the 
pyramids and obelisks along the 
tracks of the early centuries of the 
race. The feudal nations of medie- 
val Europe, whose lords and no- 
bles inherited all the vicious and 
heartless characteristics of the an- 
cient ruling class, especially their 
parasitic disdain and brutal con- 
tempt for their outraged slaves, 
have followed in the wake of their 
predecessors, and nothing remains 
but the memory of their bloody 
reign—the midnight horror of his- 
tory. The working class may be 
robbed, tramped on, crushed, 








broken, sabered, imprisoned, shot 
full of jagged wounds, “poor dumb 
mouths” to bear witness to the 
crimes it has suffered, but its ma- 
jestic march continues towards the 
sunrise. The master and _ slave, 
the lord and serf of past ages, are 
gone, and the capitalists and wage- 
workers of our day must soon fol- 
low them. It is the historic mis- 
sion of labor to free the human 
race. To free itself is to free 
mankind. Labor is life. Society 
would perish without the working 
class. The degree of labor’s servi- 
tude is the degree of society’s trib- 
ulation, defeat and shame. There 
can be no morals in any society 
based upon the exploitation and 
consequent misery of the class 
whose labor supports that society. 
There can be no freedom while 
workers are in fetters. Wage 
servitude is fatal even to the true 
freedom of its most favored capi- 
talistic beneficiaries. They may 
be surfeited with gold and power, 
but they are not free. They can- 


not sever the ties that bind them 
to their slaves and soar alone into 
It is writ- 


the realms of freedom. 
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ten in the moral law with “iron 
pen in the lead and rock forever” 


that whosoever enslaves his fel- 
low-man forges fetters for himself. 
When labor is emancipated, hu- 
manity will draw its first full and 
vitalizing breath of freedom. We 
are now in the transition period 
between individualism and collect- 
ivism; between brutality and 
brotherhood. Wealth will be for 
all; so easily obtained honestly 
that there will be no incentive to 
steal; and so abundantly that pov- 
erty will disappear; and ignorance, 
disease and crime will follow in 
their order. Profits and wages 
produce palaces for parasites and 
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work houses for workers. An 
awakening proletariat is pulsing 
with solidarity and turning its 
eyes towards the sunrise. Scarred 
and seamed are its rough and 
hardened features, and grim its 
determination, but no just man on 
earth need fear it. It has suffered 
a million crimes, but is animated 
by no spirit of revenge. Its mis- 
sion of emancipation is darkened 
by no shadow of contemplated in- 
jury or injustice to its conquered 
enemy. It conquers that enemy 
but to free that enemy; and a vic- 
torious proletariat will celebrate 
the peace of the world.—Eugene 
Debs. 





PAY YOUR UNION DEBTS 


7 NY one who has 
given thought to 
the necessity for 
trade unions as a 
barrier to protect 
the workers from 
unscrupulous em- 
ployers, especially 
the man who is a member of a 
trade union, must admit that a 
trade organization is first of all a 
business proposition, and to be suc- 
cessful in carrying out the pur- 
poses of those who are enrolled as 
members, must be conducted upon 
business principles. 

Just as a merchant has his 
wares to sell, so, too, has the trade 
union something to offer its mem- 
bers who pay dues for its upkeep 
and maintenance, this income be- 
ing the working capital of the-or- 
ganization and, except all contrib- 
ute their equal share to the funds 
of the union, be it local or national, 
there is a handicap placed upon 
progress which is unjust to all con- 
cerned, and especially so to the 














members who are prompt in meet- 
ing all financial obligations. 

There is not a member of any 
trade union who has not been bene- 


fited in some way by the organiza- 
tion to which he belongs, yet we 
find numberless cases where men 
fail to pay their dues and assess- 
ments promptly, and when they do 
pay their legitimate debts it is 
usually done grudgingly and as if 
they were doing the union a favor 
by contributing to its support. 

There is no institution on earth 
which pays such big dividends as 
a trade union, through its efforts 
in raising wages and shortening 
the workday, and in spite of the 
fact that this is known to all, men 
who should and do know better, 
persist in lagging behind in this 
important duty. 

If you are one of the “grouches”’ 
that have fallen into this habit, for 
it is a habit and nothing else, get 
rid of it at once by resolving to 
keep yourself in good standing in 
your union, and once you become 
accustomed to having your dues 
paid at the first meeting in every 
month you will wonder why you 
did not pursue this course from 
the time you assumed the respon- 
sibility of membership, and as a 
result your union and yourself will 
appreciate each other far more 
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than either of you thought could 
be possible, and you will also be 
agreeably surprised to learn what 
a fine personality the financial sec- 
retary has when you cultivate his 


acquaintance by meeting him reg- 
ularly every month when you pay 
your dues and any other financial 
obligation which rests upon you.— 
Exchange. 





WORKERS SHOULD BE FREE 
(By Robert G. Ingersoll.) 





includes 
crimes. 
joint 


] LAVERY 

all other 
It. is the 
product of the 
kidnapper, the 
|| pirate, thief, mur- 
\j} derer and hypo- 

crite. It degrades 
labor and corrupts leisure. With 
the idea that labor is the basis of 
progress goes the truth that labor 
must be free. The laborer must 
be a free man. 

I would like to see this world, at 
least, so that man could die and 
not fret that he had left his wife 
and children a prey to the greed, 
the avarice, or the cruelties of 
mankind. 

There is something wrong in a 
government where they who do 
the most have the least. There is 
something when honesty 
wears a rag and rascality a robe; 
when the loving, the tender, eat a 
crust, while the infamous sit at 
banquets. 

The laboring people should unite 
and should protect themselves 
against all idlers. You can divide 
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THE NEW 





HERE are several 
things that are ab- 
solutely necessary 
to the success of 


any organization, 
whether it be so- 





cial, secret, frater- 
nal, civic or trade 
union in character; but one very 
necessary essential is enthusiasm, 
for without a feeling of enthusias- 


mankind into classes: The labor- 
ers and the idlers, the supporters 
and the supported, the honest and 
the dishonest. Every man is dis- 
honest who lives upon the unpaid 
labors of others, no matter if he 
occupies a throne. 

We need free bodies and free 
minds—free labor and free 
thought, chainless hands and fet- 
terless brains. Free labor will give 
us wealth. Free thought will give 
us truth. 

There will never be a generation 
of great men until there have been 
a generation of free women—of 
free mothers. 

When women reason, and babies 
sit in the laps of philosophy, the 
victory of reason over the shad- 
owy host of darkness will be com- 
plete. 

The rights of men and women 
should be equal and sacred—mar- 
riage should be a perfect partner- 
ship—children should be governed 
by kindness—every family should 
be a republic—every fireside a 
democracy. 


MEMBER 


tic desire to really accomplish 
something worth while there is not 
much hope for any organization or 
its members. 

But enthusiasm, like all other 
human ingredients, must be temp- 
ered with sound judgment, and 
should not be permitted to run riot 
and do irreparable damage _ to 


either an individual or an organiza- 
tion, for then it ceases to be en- 
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thusiasm, and is more or less a 
form of hysteria. 

How many times in our union 
meetings have we seen members, 
after a few months’ membership, 
in all sincerity, propose action that 
to them is the correct thing to do, 
but it would not appeal to any one 
outside of an insane asylum; for 
if their momentary and inexperi- 
enced desire were to be followed, it 
could only result in disruption and 
chaos. 

How many times have we seen 
this same class of men proposing 
to obliterate all of the bad condi- 
tions in a trade over night, so to 
speak, when they have for years 
remained outside of the organiza- 
tion? And how refreshing it has 
been to listen to those of more ma- 
ture judgment and_ experience 
point out their mistake to them in 
a few well-chosen words. This is 
all the easier for the old-timer, 
simply because he has gone 
through that stage of development 
in the trade-union movement which 
is troubling the new and enthusias- 
tic member. 

Yes, we must have enthusiasm, 
but it must be the sort of enthusi- 
asm which is based upon good 
judgment which comes from prac- 
tical experience. We must have 
the sort of enthusiasm that, after 
a question or policy has been de- 
cided upon, will carry us forward 
and aid us in doing our share of 
the common uplift. 

By all means cultivate the new 
member and encourage him in his 
desire to be of use to the trade 
union movement, and while en- 
couraging ‘him along this line, be 
careful not to permit him to unwit- 
tingly allow his judgment to be 
swayed from the true sense of jus- 
tice by attempting to uproot the 
evils in a day. He can be made a 
valuable asset to his own local 
union and to the trade union move- 
ment as well.—The Chronicle. 


LYNCH FOR COMMISSIONER 
OF LABOR 

The following resolutions were 
adopted by unanimous vote by the 
New York State Federation of 
Labor convention, in Utica, N. Y., 
September 8-11, 1913: 

“Whereas, The department of 
labor of the State of New York has 
for several months been without a 
commissioner of labor, and 


“Whereas, Because of this fact 
there is no one in the department 
with authority to appoint the addi- 
tional inspectors provided for by 
the amended labor laws, or to make 
deserved promotions in the depart- 
ment, and 

“Whereas, The failure to fill this 
vacancy has not only demoralized 
the department, but has also with- 
held from factory workers and 
wage earners the protection which 
is theirs by right of the laws en- 
acted, and 

“Whereas, The nomination of 
James M. Lynch, president of the 
International Typographical Union, 
to be commissioner of labor has 
been endorsed by the following or- 
ganizations: The State Allied 
Printing Trades Council convention 
in Rochester, the State convention 
of the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
at- Richmond Hill, L. I.; Central 
labor organizations in Syracuse, 
Albany, Utica, Poughkeepsie; the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 

3utcher Workmen’s convention in 
Utica, the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of New York City, typo- 


graphical and _ other affiliated 
unions in the printing trades 
throughout the State, and by 


numerous 

tions, and 
Whereas, 

James M. 


other labor organiza- 


The nomination of 
Lynch has for several 


months been held up by the finance 
committee of the 
therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention as- 


State Senate; 
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sembled, most emphatically pro- 
tests against further delay in giv- 
ing to the factory workers and 
other wage earners, organized and 
unorganized, the full protection of 
the amended labor laws and the ad- 
ditional inspectors for which these 
laws provide; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That the delegates in 
this convention, hereby express 
their full confidence in the ability 
of James M. Lynch to fill the office 
of commissioner of labor with 
honor to the State, with credit to 
himself and to the satisfaction of 
employes and employers alike; and, 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the delegates in 
this convention hereby most earn- 
estly urge the members of the 
State Senate to confirm the nomi- 
nation of James M. Lynch to be 
commissioner of labor without 
further unnecessary delay; and, be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to each member 
of the Senate of the State of New 
York.” 

The resolutions were introduced 
by the delegates from Syracuse, A. 
W. Sherman, chairman. 

The above resolutions were 
adopted by the New York State 
Federation of Labor, one of the 
most important organizations of 
its kind in the country, having in 
affiliation upward of two hundred 
thousand members of different 
labor organizations. Any of our 
membership that can do anything 
for Brother Lynch will be confer- 
ring a favor on our general organi- 
zation, as we know that Mr. Lynch 
is competent to fill the position 
and would be of material benefit to 
the trade unions and workers in 
general of the State of New York 
in the position of labor commis- 
sioner. Therefore, get busy, and 
if you are acgiuainted with any 
State senator, s' y a good word or 
write a line in behalf of Mr. Lynch. 


TEAMSTERS ARE ELECTED 


DELEGATES 
We are glad to announce that 
our General Auditor, Brother 


Briggs, was elected unanimously 
by the Chicago Federation of 
Labor as a delegate to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor conven- 
tion, to be held in Seattle, Wash., 
opening November 10. Also 
3rother Fenton, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local No. 68, Coal Team- 
sters of Boston, was elected by the 
Massachusetts State branch of the 
A. F. of L. as a delegate to the 
same convention, and Vice-Presi- 
dent, L. A. Grace, was elected a 
delegate to the same convention to 
represent the Providence Central 
Labor Union. 

This is, indeed a distinguished 
honor to the men themselves and a 
credit to our general organization 
to have those important labor or- 
ganizations elect these brothers to 
the important position of delegate 
to the American Federation of 
Labor convention. 

We tender our brothers above 
mentioned our congratulations. 





When it comes to estimating 
height and distance, take off your 
hat to the teamster who this 
morning piloted four big white 
horses and a long truck through 
Essex street from Washington, 
carrying a pile driver. Its height 
was close to the trolley wires. 
Swinging into Essex street the 
teamster cast a calculating eve at 
the cut-out block that hangs from 
the wire. Then he drove on in a 
disinterested way. A dozen or 
more watched the pile driver go 
under, and as it passed the block 
there was not more than an inch to 
spare. The truck was on the car 
rails and had the iron top of the 
pile driver hit the wires there 
would have been fireworks. Team- 


ing is that man’s profession. 














(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


ORKING conditions throughout the country at the present 
time are as favorable as can be expected under the circum- 
stances. There is not, of course, the rush in trade that we 
experienced one year ago. However, the general business 

of the country continues in fairly good condition. There are very few 
of our members out of employment in any part of the country. There 
was a shortage of labor in the agricultural fields of the country, owing 
to the harvest rush. Crops have not been as good as a year ago on 
account of the drought. Jt looks as though flour is going to be more 
expensive during the next vear. Meat will also be more expensive be- 
cause of the shortage in the corn crop. There will not be on account 
of this shortage sufficient corn for cattle feed. However, the working 
people must make the best they can of the situation. The old saying 
is, “We have nothing anyway, therefore we have nothing to lose.” After 
the first year of the new administration things might get back to nor- 
mal, and it is expected that a general boom in trade will prevail 
throughout the nation, and especially will the settlement of the tariff 
bill have a tendency towards sobering up business conditions. At the 
present time there is rather a hesitancy being experienced by manufac- 
turers and capitalists throughout the nation because of the fact that 
they cannot tell just exactly what President Wilson or the Democratic 
Congress will do. There is one thing sure—the interests cannot handle 
the present administration, neither can they enact legislation which 
will be good only for the few rich people and a detriment to the poor, 
or working class, because the President of the United States and his 
cabinet are men who are not indebted to the special interests for their 
election, therefore they can hold them in defiance. For this reason 
there is an uncertainty existing in Wall street and throughout the busi- 
ness world that has a tendency to depress our industrial affairs, but 
within the next few months this condition will eliminate itself and un- 
doubtedly we will again experience a wave of prosperity equal to that 
which we had for the past four years, but better, because favorable 
labor legislation is expected from this administration. Let us hope for 
the best therefore, and wait for results; always watching and remem- 
bering the present political officeholders who betray the trust reposed 
in them by the working people of the nation. 





HE Packing House Teamsters of Chicago Local Union No. 710 
have signed up their wage scale for the next two years, obtain- 
ing a substantial increase in wages. It looked for a time as 
though a conflict might take place between the drivers and their 

employers. The employers, however, met the committee from 
the local union, with a committee from the joint council, and the 
General President, and after discussing conditions for two days, made 
an offer that was considered reasonable, and at a large meeting held 
by the local union on the evening of the expiration of the wage scale, 
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the union decided to accept the offer made by the employers and con- 
tinued working. Very true, with the present increase in wages obtained 
by the packing house teamsters they are not receiving what they ought 
to get, or they are not receiving as much as the average teamster in 
Chicago engaged in other crafts, but they have got an increase amount- 
ing to about one dollar per week per man, and at the expiration of this 
agreement the road is open for them to procure a further betterment 
of their present conditions. Nearly all of the local unions in Chicago 
have been going forward obtaining increases in wages and bettering 
their working conditions for the past five or six years, while unfortun- 
ately Local No. 710 had its wage scale submitted to arbitration on two 
or three occasions and obtained no increase in wages. This perhaps is 
responsible for the fact that the wages of the packing house teamsters 
of Chicago are much lower than the wages obtained by the membership 
of the several other local unions. The results obtained recently, how- 
ever, have had a material effect in benefiting the conditions of the 
men, and from now on at the expiration of every scale the packing 
house teamsters must get what they are justly entitled to—an increase 
in wages—until such time as they get up to the regular standard of 
wages paid to the other crafts in the city of Chicago. No better local 
than No. 710 is chartered by the International organization. They are 
entitled to all the protection of the International organization. We 
wish them success for the next two years and trust that at the expira- 
tion of this wage scale they will be just as strong numerically and finan- 
cially as they are at the present time, so that they may still further 
fight for a general improvement of working conditions in the stock- 
yards for the teamsters and chauffeurs. 

Great credit is due the strike committee of Local No. 710, com- 
posed of Brother Golden, Brother Eden and Brother Johnson, for the 
manner in which thev conducted the controversy with the employers. 
thereby bringing about an agreement. Also the International Union 
expresses its thanks to the committee from the joint council, composed 
of Brether A. J. Reed, President Bob Fitchie of Local No. 753 and Jerry 
Donovan of the Mineral Water Drivers, for the able assistance rendered 
Local No. 710 in the conferences which took place and for their attend- 
ance at the meeting of Local No. 710 on the evening on which the propo- 
sition of the employers was accepted by the union. 


HE following editorial appeared in the Cleveland Press of recent 
date: 
“Why,” asks a writer, “are seven and a quarter million 
American men between the ages of twenty and forty-four, and 
seven million women between twenty and forty-four, unmarried?” 

Figures show that between twenty and fifty the unmarried man, 
roughly, stands two chances of dying to the married man’s one chance 
—probably due to the latter’s greater regularity of habit. 

Figures also show that, in spite of perils of child birth, wives be- 
tween thirty and eighty have a third better chance for life than women 
unwed. 

It can’t be that it’s to save their lives that this great army of folk 
staggers along in single wretchedness. 

Is it to save money? 
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Or is it that, in the midst of plenty, there are millions who are too 
lazy to assume the responsibilities of home and children? 

The question is pertinent. What’s the answer?” 

The answer is as follows: The reason for so many millions of un- 
married people is simply this: That the expense of living is so great 
and the wages so low that young men find it impossible to maintain a 
home and family on the salaries now received. 

Organized labor has been fighting for a betterment of conditions, 
especially for the young rising generations in order that the world may 
go on as it ought to go on, progressing through the ages to come, but 
organized capital has been fighting to destroy the labor unions and, 
indirectly also, destroying our American institutions, especially the 
home. 

The question of marriage is far more serious today than it has 
ever been before. The average young man has about all he can do to 
take care of himself or assist, if possible, his parents who are growing 
old, and before entering into marriage he usually considers results, at 
least he does so if there is any sense of justice in him. With the in- 
creased cost of living almost double what it was a few years ago, with 
five individuals seeking every position where there is a vacancy, com- 
petition becoming more keen in the labor market and conditions in liv- 
ing changing so rapidly in financial matters, it is rather a serious prob- 
lem for any young man to decide, and if marriage takes place the great 
question so often discussed and referred to by ex-President Roosevelt, 
the Maintenance of the Family, then concerns the married couple. 

A short time ago a German philosopher made the statement that 
in the year 2033 the world would become childless. France is already 
confronted with this condition. Many of our great men and women in 
this country are dealing with this question and endeavoring to offer 
a solution of same. None of our great people realize the cause of this 
condition. The church itself seems to be ignorant of the cause of this 
disastrous evil which is seemingly entering into the homes of our 
American families. 

The secret to the entire situation is low wages, because the work- 
ingman of today realizes that just as soon as he enters into the mar- 
ried state he increases his expenses and every addition to his family 
brings about another increase in expenses which renders him almost 
afraid to assume the responsibilities of a father, because in the distance 
he realizes that there is very little hope for a reduction in the cost of 
living or a very great increase in wages to meet the assumed responsi- 
bilities. Especially is this true where districts and industries are un- 
organized. 


has practically come to an end. The strike originated for a 
general betterment of working conditions and for recognition 
of the union. The men have bettered their conditions by in- 
creasing their wages, and the union, Local No. 100, of which the truck 
drivers were members, is still in existence, doing well with three paid 
officers to take care of their affairs. It was a bitter struggle and a 
struggle that could have been avoided. The employers, after losing 
thousands and thousands of dollars, had to in the end allow the men 


TT strike in Cincinnati, which has been going on for some time, 
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the right to organization and grant them a reasonable increase in 
wages, although many of the strikers have been forced to return with- 
out wearing their buttons. This condition, however, will only prevail 
for a short time, or until the employers get themselves out of the 
clutches of some other organization of employers, or some strike-break- 
ing agency that has bound them hand and foot in some kind of a con- 
tract not to allow union men wearing the emblem of the organization 
to work for them. All of the drivers, whether they wear their button 
or not, belong to the union, and in a short time they will put on their 
buttons, those men who are not now wearing them, and the same con- 
dition will prevail that prevailed in Local No. 25 last spring, where the 
men who for three or four years previous were deprived of the right 
to wear their buttons. The strikers in Cincinnati who are now work- 
ing will put their buttons on in the near future and the employers will 
never again enter into such a conflict because of the bitter experience 
obtained as a result of this last strike. As a whole, the employing 
team owners of Cincinnati needed a lesson, and they have had an ex- 
pensive one, and they will not be in a hurry to bring about a repetition 
of this education lately received from Local Union No. 100 of that city. 





tary of the Team Owners’ Association, Mr. Hanna, that condi- 

tions had improved materially for the employers since the driv- 

ers became organized in the piano and furniture moving indus- 
try of Cleveland, for in every instance where the employers were re- 
ceiving only $1.50 to $1.75 per hour for a man and two horses, they 
are now receiving $2.50 to $3.00 per hour from the same interests. 
Not only is this true, but a better class of men have recently been em- 
ployed on the teams. There is not to be found in Cleveland an employer 
who believes it advisable to destroy the unions or to fight the local 
unions should the necessity arise. They have learned from bitter ex- 
perience the foolishness of such a position because in this enlightened 
age men should have the right to congregate together and decide what 
is best to be done for the greatest number involved. The intelligent 
employer today is fully aware of the fact that it is impossible to grind 
down and out the trade union movement, but every now and then we 
find an individual team owner swearing vengeance at the union. But, 
of course, the world is not perfect and all men are not equal and the 
ignorant employer who is foolish enough to endeavor to fight unions, 
such as ours, will undoubtedly realize his mistake after one bitter con- 
flict. We have no desire for strikes. In fact, we despise the men who 
advocate a strike unless it is absolutely necessary. We certainly be- 
lieve that peace with honor is more noble than a conflict costing thou- 
sands of dollars, with the business of the employer destroyed and sev- 
eral weeks out of employment for the membership of the union. No 
strike ever takes place because union men want to strike, but because 
they must strike to protect their very existence and because the em- 
ployers in many instances force a strike on the men, whether for the 
purpose of advancing their own rates for teams, or for the purpose of 
destroying the union. However, times are changing and gradually the 
radical, unfair employers are seeing things right. We are proud of 


R eve on a visit to Cleveland I was informed by the secre- 
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this fact and we rejoice in knowing that there are hundreds of employ- 
ers throughout the country who will sit down at the table with their 
chauffeurs and drivers and discuss working conditions and do every- 
thing in their power to prevent trouble. Those men can be placed be- 
side the radical employers who will do no business with the union and 
conditions will compare favorably as to the intelligence, wealth and use- 
fulness of the fair employer as against the unfair employer. Again 
we reiterate this statement that we do not want strikes. In fact we 
dread the strike because we know the suffering it entails, but we will 
never relinquish our right to strike, because if we did we would go back 
to slavery and the strike is the only weapon now within our reach that 
gives us the right to work for whom we please for the union rate of 
wages in the district in which we reside. Take this weapon away from 
us and we go back to where a certain class of our American people were 
a few years ago—the block on which were sold the slaves who had to 
work whether they desired to or not. The workers of our country to- 
day cannot consider such a foolish proposition as the establishment of 
compulsory arbitration, thereby giving away their freedom so that un- 
just employers may be protected in their unjust actions towards their 
employes. 


HE General Executive Board will meet on Monday, October 6, 

and continue in session until Saturday, October 11. Any local 

unions having grievances that have been acted upon by the 

joint council of the district in which they are located, and who 
desire action by the General Executive Board, will kindly forward same 
to the General Executive Board. Let it be understood, however, that 
cases of individuals cannot be taken up by the General Executive Board 
if there is a joint council in the district, as the executive board of a 
local union must take care of individual cases, giving the right to the 
individual to appeal to the joint council, whose decision must be final 
and binding. There are a great many matters of importance to come 
before this Board meeting. The proceedings of the meeting will be 
published in the November issue of the Magazine, which will be out 
and mailed to our membership on November 4. Look out for the pro- 
ceedings, as published, and carefully read same. 


The Laundry Drivers of Chicago, Local No. 712, will run a cos- 
mopolitan dance at Old Style Inn, corner Division and California 
streets, Chicago, on October 11, 1913. The tickets are 25 cents. 
All of our members and their families who can possibly do so 
ought to attend this affair and assist the local union with the encour- 
agement of their presence. This local union is certainly making a 
great battle in the city of Chicago to organize the craft. We wish the 
organization success with the dance and hope that its membership will 
benefit as a result of same. 
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SOCIAL VALUE OF SERVICE 


“The old idea was that there were 
three professions—doctor, minis- 
ter, lawyer—but that idea has 
passed. Conscientious ditch-dig- 
ging is as much a profession as 
any,” so spoke Vice-President 
Marshall who refuses to be con- 
demned to the conventional four 
years of silence. And he rightly 
interpreted changing opinion 
which no longer sharply distin- 
guishes between business and pro- 
fessions and trades. After all it 
is not so much the nature of the 
work done that lifts it above mere 
drudgery and transforms it into a 
calling as it is the attitude of the 
worker toward his work. There is 
a marked tendency in the educa- 
tional and industrial world to fos- 
ter a spirit and an understanding 
that shall give each confidence and 
professional pride in his particular 
job whether it be grinding teeth or 
pins, collecting tickets or bond 
coupons, painting houses or pic- 
tures. 

The ideal of modern education is 
to develop individual efficiency that 
shall enable the worker to take 
creative satisfaction in good work, 
done with an understanding of its 
relation to social needs. This ideal 
is shaping the policies of the public 
schools and the universities. Our 
oldest university, Harvard, has re- 
cently added a new school, that of 
business administration, and will 
credit its courses equally with 
those of the long-recognized schools 
of art, law, science, ete. This is 
not a new idea, for similar schools 
have been established by many col- 
leges and universities, but it indi- 
cates increasing spread of true 
democracy. It might be said that 
business is being professionalized 
or that all professions are becom- 


ing business—both equally true. 
At any rate, we are reaching the 
conviction that there’s no job so 
lowly but what is worth doing for 
the work’s sake, if it serves a real 
need—and the worker should be 
respected accordingly, duly com- 
pensated that he may have joy and 
self-respect in his calling. Ideal- 
ism? Surely, but it is a good thing 
to infuse idealism into every job. 
Idealism is necessary to every 
work and movement—it helps to 
keep the purpose true and steady 
and honest. It was recently said 
of a great German-American, 
“Though he met with disillusion- 
ment, yet he kept his idealism.” 
Idealism preserves faith in man- 
kind and confidence in the effective- 
ness of purposeful work. So ideal- 
ism of the trade union movement 
has shaped its policies, has given 
breadth and depth to its influence, 
and has brought a freer life and 
hope to many. 


A FABLE 

Once upon a time there was a 
mighty city where graft and cor- 
ruption reigned and vice and dissi- 
pation ran riot, and the shame of 
this city was the shame of the na- 
tion. Many were the plans pro- 
posed to reform it, but none proved 
effective. At last a great orator 
arose among them and to him they 
listened: 

“Let the women vote and help 
rule this city,” was his advice. 

“Nay, not so,” replied the men, 
“they would only make matters 
worse.” 

“Very well,” said the orator, 
“then do this :—for one month only 
let all the men of the city be com- 
pletely ruled by their female rela- 
tives, the nearest of kin—wife, 
mother, sister, as the case may be. 
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Let their risings up and lyings 
down, their going and coming, 
their ‘business and their pleasure, 
be completely dictated by these 
women.” 

Such was the sway of his elo- 
quence that all men agreed; they 
bound themselves by a terrible 
oath, and for one full month they 
kept the vow. 

At the end of the month all the 
saloons were bankrupt, all the 
gambling hells were closed, the 
poolrooms and bucket. shops silent 
and empty; the houses of ill-repute 
stood tenantless. The police courts 
were closed, the criminal court had 
cobwebs across the door. All the 
grafting officials had resigned be- 
cause there was nothing doing; the 
police yawned their heads off for 
very idleness; the special watch- 
men and night watchmen lost their 
jobs. 

However, no legitimate industry 
suffered; the butchers, grocers and 
shoemakers did a roaring trade. 

It took the men some time to get 
things back into a normal condi- 
tion. 

Moral: Keep woman in her 
place.—L. D. Miller in the Public. 


NEWS FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


—Women and Passive Resist- 

ance— 

Among the numerous excep- 
tional laws which exist in South 
Africa against the colored popula- 
tion is one which is particularly 
detested. It is the law according 
to which all colored and native 
born females in the Orange Free 
State are obliged always to carry 
a pass with them. Under this law 
innumerable women and girls have 
been arrested and punished, and, 
so the local press asserts, also 
taken advantage of by the officials. 
In numerous places the women 
have held mass meetings which 
have been full to overflowing and 
it has been decided to offer passive 


resistance in order to put an end 
to the present intolerable state of 
affairs. They will, one aiid all, re- 


fuse to carry the pass. 


—Against the Ten Hour Day— 

The legal eleven-hour day for 
manufactories has existed in Aus- 
tria since 1885. Brt this “maxi- 
mum working time” has been reg- 
ularly exceeded by a very liberal 
extension of overtime. The max- 
imum working tim2—at least for 
female workers—has, in most Eu- 
ropean countries, been legally fixed 
at ten hours, or in some cases even 
less, since 1885. In Austria the 
social democratic members of Par- 
liament have every year submitted 
new propositions for the introduc- 
tion of the ten-hour day into all 
industries. A few weeks ago a 
similar proposition was discussed 
in committee, and the parties, in- 
cluding the Christian Socialists, 
the representatives of the “Chris- 
tian” trade unions, again voted 
same down. 


—Persecution of Laborers in 
Brazil— 

From a report published in the 
South American labor press and 
hailing from Santos, Brazil, we 
learn that the Brazilian govern- 
ment has recently treated all work- 
ers associating themselves with 
the trade union movement most 
despotically and brutally. The 
reason for same may be found in 
a dockers’ strike which took place 
at Santos and which passed off 
peacefully. After the strike four 
Spaniards were arrested and de- 
ported without any offense having 
been proved against them. Twen- 
ty-eight Spanish workers are lan- 
guishing in prison at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, transportation awaiting 
them also. The government de- 
scribes them as “disturbers of the 
peace,” as “dangerous anarchists,” 
and uses such expressions as an 
excuse for the most shameful per- 
secutions of the workers. 











